JOHN DRYDEN

They led their wild desires to woods and caves,

And thought that all but savages were slaves.

The Jewish Rabbins, though their enemies,

In this conclude them honest men and wise;

For 'twas their duty, all the learned think,

To espouse his cause, by whom they eat and drink.

The Egyptian rites the Jebusites embraced,
Where Gods were recommended by their taste.

And nobler is a limited command,
Given by the love of all your native land,
Than a successive title, long and dark,
Drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah's ark.1

What Absalom and Achito-phel reminds one of, quite
as much as of Paradise Losf, is a political, platform
speech, not of Burke, who in his greater passages
is more Miltonic than Dryden, but, say, of Lord
Beaconsfield, There is the same blend of dignity and
elevation with passages of direct, incisive, effective
satire; the same magnanimity (Pope and Gladstone
were more intense and savage); and both in the
higher flights and the satiric onslaughts the same
touch of the conscious artist, as of one contemplating
even as he speaks the admirable point of his own wit,
the eloquent turn and cadence of his sentences, In-
deed there is a good deal of resemblance between
Disraeli and Dryden as men, if Disraeli were as
much the nobler man as Dryden was the greater
poet. They show the same strange blend of personal
ambition and self-confidence with a superiority to
personal sensitiveness and vindictiveness, the same
absence of exalted principles and distrust of those
who vaunted such lofty motives, whether politicians

1 Absalom and Achitophel, I. 65-66, 104-107, 118-119, 299-302.
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